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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


Amid the distractions of sectional politics it is good to 
see the Georgia farmers resolving to follow “the men of 
Kansas ” out of the old parties. It is no longer a matter of 
sectional prejudice, but of common laws for a common 


people. 


The daily which says that the people’s party is burrowing 
through the crust of the accepted order of things here in 
Massachusetts makes a bad use of a good figure.. The crust 
of the accepted order of things is parting, and through it 
appears some simon pure patriotism, and, we trust, a little 
statesmanship. 


The Springfield Republican has broken a protracted 
silence on the Kentucky election returns. After waiting 
about three weeks it admits that the people’s party polled 
over 25,000 votes on the 3d. Several Massachusetts dailies 
promptly followed its lead, and we assume that during the 


autumn the accredited organs of the old parties will inti- 
mate that a few people’s party votes were found in some of 
the Kentucky baHot boxes. 


Tt may be that Senator Peffer is not an intellectual giant, 
but those who charge him with a prismatic imagination in 
saying that the per capita debt in Kansas mortgages is $160, 
must carry on their contention with the United States cen- 
sus office. It may be further remarkea that the census 
shows that the real estate mortgages of Kansas still unpaid 
amount to $235,000,000, and that 71 per cent of these 
mortgages are upon farms. Nearly three tenths of these 
mortgages bear 10 per cent interest, and the interest rates 
in some cases run as high as 40 per cent. It may serve 
eastern newspapers a temporary turn to crack jokes over 
these figures, but in the long run such bush-whacking is 
very bad politics. 


A New Sort of Platform. 


When the various reform organizations of the country 
were invited to meet the farmer’s alliance and kindred 
bodies in a conference at Cincinnati last May to consider 
the formation of a new political party,.The New Nation 
urged the propriety of sending delegates from the national- 
ist clubs. To some extent this was done, and the nationalist 
delegation had an important part in shaping and determin- 
ing the action of the conference. To the new party, which 
was the outcome of the Cincinnati assemblage, this paper 
has from its birth extended the most cordial sympathy and 
co-operation. In so doing we have not been under any 
impression that the new party is in its present degree of 
development a nationalist party, or that its platform comes 
anywhere near expressing the full principles and purposes 
of nationalism ; but we recognized in the platform certain 
important nationalistic principles, and we believed we saw 
in the forces behind the movement and the circumstances 
from which it arose, conditions which must logically com- 
mit it to an even larger acceptance of nationalistic solu- 
tions. 

The correctness of this view receives strong corroboration 
from the character of the platform printed elsewhere, 
which has just been put forth by the state central com- 
mittee of the people’s party of Massachusetts as a state- 
ment of issues upon which it is proposed to go to the 
people this fall with a state ticket. We shall have a great 
deal to say about the several planks of this platform from 
week to week during the coming campaign, and must at 
present content ourselves with briefly summarizing its main 
points, which are : 

(1) No more private issue of money; all currency to be 
issued by the nation. 
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(2) Absolute security against losses to be insured to 
savings bank depositors and business men by a postal bank 
system, with the government credit behind it. 

(3) Equal taxation for all property, with laws to prevent 
an evasion of the taxation of personal property. 

(4) The taxation of inheritances increasing in proportion 
to the size of the inheritance. 

(5) The nationalization of the telegraphs and railroads. 

(6) The municipal ownership of street transit systems. 

(7) The establishment of municipal fuel yards to furnish 
the people coal at cost. 

(8) A general declaration that public ownership is the 
proper reinedy when any business is so conducted as to op- 
press the people. 

(9) A protest against the long grants of municipal fran- 
chises to corporations, by which the latter are now seeking 
to guarantee themselves against the rising tide of nation- 
alism. 

(10) A declaration in favor of placing the liquor making 
and selling business exclusively in government hands, in 
order to prevent the promotion of the consumption of 
liquors in the interest of private gain, in order to prevent 
adulteration, in order to secure the enforcement of any re- 
strictive laws that may be enacted, and in order to put an 
end to the saloon influence in polities. 

(11) A demand that all public employees be protected 
from political interference by a sound civil service system, 
and that they be provided for in ease of accident. 

(12) The eight-hour day. 

(13) The raising of the school age and the general intro- 
duction of industrial training in connection with schools. 

(14) A demand that convicts be employed by the state in- 
stead of being leased to contractors. 

(15) Woman suffrage. 

(16) Annual state elections. 

(17) The popular election of railroad commissioners and 
the state board of arbitrators. 

(18) State insurance. 

(19) A protest against the attempt to establish a medical 
monopoly in the interest of the old schools. 

(20) A protest against the contract system in, public 
works. 

(21) Better postal facilities for the country districts. 

Here is a document in refreshing contrast to the average 
political platform. 
word stands for an idea, every sentence fora principle. It 
contains much, because for these many years the platforms 
of the old parties have contained little. It voices griev- 
ances which they have refused to listen to. It throttles 
wrongs and abuses with which they have compromised and 
it proposes solutions which they have not dared to con- 
template. 

If there were nationalism enough in the Cincinnati plat- 
form to secure the sympathy of nationalists, there is enough 
in this platform to command their enthusiastic support. It 
remains for them now to turn to and help to roll up such a 
popular vote for the people’s party in Massachusetts this 
fall as shall secure the adoption of the nationalistic 
principles of its platform by the national convention next 
year. 

We believe the promulgation of this platform marks the 


Here are no verbose generalitiés ; every: 


beginning of a new era in the politics of the state and 
nation. 


Some Points of Nationalism Argued Out. 


The editor of The New Nation is indebted to Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn for the opportunity of carrying on with Prof. 
Secretan of Lausanne University, Switzerland, a roundabout 
sort of discussion of some questions related to the plan of 
nationalism. Some months ago Mr. Sanborn ‘quoted in the 
Boston Advertiser several “posers” for nationalists and 
indeed collectivists in general, which Prof. Secretan had 
recently put forth ina pamphlet. "To these The New Nation 
attempted some sort of an answer in an editorial. This 
answer having been forwarded to Prof. Secretan has elicited 
from him, through Mr. Sanborn, a rejoinder, portions of 
which appear in the Advertiser. Prof. Secretan finds the 
answers unsatisfactory and we shall briefly try again. 

The problem suggested by the first question is this: 
Nationalism, or collectivism, proposes to impose upon pub- 
lic officials a great variety of industrial and other functions 
now discharged for society by private persons. Now, it is 
confessedly difficult to find enough honest men for the com- 
paratively restricted range of duties already intrusted to 
public functionaries; is it then reasonable to suppose we can 
find enough honest men for the greatly increased number of 
duties to be intrusted to them under nationalism ? 

To this question we replied on the former occasion re- 
ferred to, that honesty among public employees would be 
more easily obtainable under nationalism than now for the 
reason that then there would be neither wealthy people to 
bribe nor needy people to be bribed, nor private business 
interests inconsistent with the public interest to create a 
motive for bribery. If Mr. Sanborn does justice to Prof. 
Secretan’s reply, the latter appears not to have done justice 
to this point. In further reply to the question stress was 
laid upon the fact that under nationalism men would rise to 
positions by a system of merit. Prof Secretan agrees that 
this would be well, but intimates that any such merit system, 
effectually preventing favoritism, is still undiscovered. We 
think he is in obvious error here. The British civil service 
system of the present time, while susceptible of improve- 
ment, is substantially satisfactory, and in the United States 
we have in several departments (unfortunately as yet but a 
few), a system equally good. The pessimism expressed by 
Prof. Secretan on this point is not justified by the facts. 
The difficulties of establishing an honest civil service are 
largely imaginary and will disappear the moment the exten- 
sion of the pubhe service to a larger class of businesses 
makes its efficiency and purity a matter of more direct in- 
terest to the people. 

Prof. Secretan and the large class he speaks for have got 
this question by the wrong end. Their theory that the diffi- 
culty of securing an honest civil service is in direct propor- 
tion to the size of the service and importance of its functions 
is fallacious ; the proportion is an inverse one. That is why 
England which (including the India civil service) has the 
largest civil service in the world, has also the purest. 

However, there is a broader and simpler view of the 
matter which to us at lesst suggests a still more convincing 
arguinent for the reasonableness of nationalism in the 
aspect raised by the question. The proposition of national- 
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ism is that the people’s control be so extended as to include 
the management for the common benefit of all the industries 
of the country, Upon this well meaning people like Prof. 
Secretan cry out: “What a prodigious extension of the 
public service!” Now, this is not an extension of the pub- 
lie service at all. These industries are already public ser- 
vices inasmuch as the public depends on them for its main- 
tenance, and their purpose is to serve the public. The 
nationelist proposition contemplates then, not an extension 
of the public service, but the assertion of public control over 
what already as a matter of fact is the public service. 
Viewing the matter in this light, we should respond to Prof. 
Secretan’s query whether perfectly trustworthy persons can 
be found to act as public managers, by demanding whether 
the present managers who now control these public services 
are trustworthy, whether in fact they are not speculators, 
cornerers, engrossers, regraters and. men generally who not 
only secretly but avowedly seek, as a rule of “business” in 
every way to make the most possible profit out of the least 
and worst service rendered to the public, by fleecing which 
they live. Having attained to this very obvious perception 
that all business is public business, we shall recognize that 
all manner of frauds, defalcations, embezzlements, robberies 
arsons, overcharges, adulterations, with all other sorts of 
business rottenness are as much injuries to the public, as if 
they were committed by nominally public officials in uni- 
forms, and cost us all as much intheend. Having got thus 
far, we judge that it will not take a very long argument to 
convince us that unless the civil service were exclusively 
recruited froin the state prisons, we scarcely need fear as 
bad an administration of the public service under national- 
ism as we now endure. 

The whole question of the advisability of nationalism, 
that is to say the exclusive public control of industries, put 
in a nutshell is this — whether the puble is likely to be 
better served by recognized public servants accountable to 
the public and acting harmoniously in the public interest, 
or by private persons accountable to nobody, acting com- 
petitively in the pursuit of private profits to be made at the 
public’s expense. Will Prof. Secretan actually maintain 
that men serve one another better by trying to cheat, over- 
reach, and overpower one another to the utmost of their 
ability, than they would be likely to by adopting a system 
of mutual consent and co-operation for the common welfare ? 
This is what he must maintain if he refuse to admit 
the superiority of nationalism to the present industrial 
system. 

The next one of the questions to which Prof. Secretan 
finds our reply unsatisfactory relates to the incentives to 
diligence under nationalism. As his rejoinder, however, 
raises no new points, a further discussion of the subject 
would not be profitable. The difference between us evi- 
dently is at bottom the radical difference between those who 


believe in human nature and those who despise it. This is 
a difference which no amount of debate can adjust. Finally 
comes what Prof. Secretan calls the moral question: “ How 


to transfer the tools of labor and the capital of employers 
into the hands of government withont depriving the owners 
of the fruit of their labor?” Our reply to this was that it 
is proposed to buy them at fair valuation. This reply is 
apparently simple, but it seems so absurd to Prof. Secretan 


that he politely thinks he may not have understood it. 
This is what he says: 


Buying? and compensation? but what is there to buy with, to 
compensate with, when there is no more private property, and when 
money does not pass current! If I am told they will be paid in fin- 
ished products, then a class of idle persons persons is created in the 
new community where all are to labor. ‘The prudent silence of 
‘* Looking Backward’’ about this transfer makes me think that the 
question is not solved, and the saucy tone which he takes confirms 
me in this conjecture. If 1 am wrong, he will probably answer that 
the privilege of idleness, accompanied by a double or centuple portion 
of goods, would be only a tex~>orary inconvenience. This implies 
the cutting off of succession to property. But in that case the pur- 
chase and complete compensation are impossible; for property such 
as the public acquires (by this theory) now gives, not only the means 
of enjoyment, but the bower of increasing wealth, and of guarantee- 
ing this wealth to one’s children, together with the position which it 
confers. Would a purchase on other terms confornr to “‘a fair 
valuation? ’’ 


Prof. Secretan’s confusion of mind seems to result from 
his assumption that at the time of beginning to buy up 
private businesses the nation is going to be already under 
the full nationalistic regime. It is, on the contrary, as he 


will easily perceive upon reflection, as a consequence of this 
buying up, that nationalism will become possible, and 
the process may possibly be one of some duration. The 
British government recently bought up the telegraph sys- 
tem in that country, and by so doing took a step toward 
nationalism. Is there anything hard to understand about 
that? Various municipalities in all parts of the world-have 
bought up private gas works, local transit systems, etc. Is 
there anything hard to understand about these transac- 
tions? Well, that is just what we mean when we talk 
of buying up industries for the purpose of establishing 
nationalism. We really don’t see how we can make it any 
plainer. 

But while Prof. Secretan seems to have made needless 
difficulties over the method of buying up businesses by the 
nation, the general tenor of the above quotation indicates 
convictions as to the sacredness of money rights and the 
eternal sanction of interests once vested which admit of no 
possible compromise with nationalism or indeed any other 
form of progress. According to Prof. Secretan, there can 
be no compensation for the present forms of wealth which 
shall not practically continue unabated the superiorities 
enjoyed by the possessors, including even “ position in 
society. This amounts to saying that abuses once estab- 
lished must be perpetual. Asa proposition it is as logically 
absurd as it is immoral for not one of the present forms of 
society and especially not any form of wealth exists, which 
has not arisen by the uncompensated fall and decay of some 
other, and is thus by Mr. Secretan’s theory itself immoral. 
His theory knocks out the bottom of the very institutions 
he would defend. ‘To propose any form of compensation 
for vested interests which contemplated the indefinite per- 
petuation under any form whatever of social inequalities, 
would be for nationalists self-stultification. For the plan 
of purchase which they propose, they claim only that it is a 
method of effecting gradually and without violence a transi- 
tion from the present state of discordant inequality to one 
of fraternal equality. 

For the present and in the near future, the money which 
the nation shall pay for the businesses it buys, will continue 
to be.as valuable as it has been. Undoubtedly, however, as 
business passes more entirely into government hands and is 
undertaken by the people with the. national capital, there 
will be less and less demand for private capital. Interest 
on money will decline to zero, and there will be finally 
left no field for the profitable employment of private 
funds. Undoubtedly inheritances will be taxed, as they 
are already very heavily in Mr. Secretan’s own country of 
Switzerland, but no inheritance tax would be needed under 
the conditions stated, to cause the steady dissipation of 
private hoards for the simple reason that what was 
expended could not be made good again. 
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NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


If I am weak and you are strong, 
Why then, why then, 

To you the braver deeds belong; 
And so, again, 

If you have gifts and I have none, 

If I have shade and you have sun, 

*Tis yours with freer hand to live, 

*Tis yours with truer grace to give, 

Than I, who giftless, sunless, stand 

With barren life and hand. 


*Tis wisdom’s law, the perfect code 

By love inspired ; 
Of him on whom much is bestowed 

Is much required. 
The tuneful throat is bid to sing, 
The oak must reign the forest’s king; 
The rustling stream the wheel must move, 
The beaten steel its strength must prove, 
*Tis given unto the eagle’s eyes 
To face the midday skies. 

CARLOTTA PERRY. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets a friend, 
who is a farmer, and they discuss some of the bearings 
of nationalism upon agriculture. 


Situ. — That’s a fine boy of yours. I saw him the 
other day. Going to make a farmer of him ? 
He doesn’t 


know exactly what it is he wants to do, but he is mighty 


F.— No use to try; he won’t hear of it. 


sure it isn’t farming. 

Situ. — What does he find against it ? 

F.— Well, he is rather high-spirited to begin with, and 
to the high school, he said the 
other scholars looked down on him because he was a far- 


when I sent him into 


mer’s son. 

Smitu.— Was it so ? 

F. — I guess it was. Do you ever see the funny papers, 
— the illustrated ones, I mean, and the funny stories in the 
joke columns of the daily papers? It is the farmer they 
make the butt, you know, most generally. And my boy 
*“Old Hayseed ” is trotted out 
to make them laugh. Well, I’m too old to care about it, 
It’s hard work 
farming, but the boy’s sturdy and no shirk. It isn’t the 
work he’s afraid of but he can’t stand being kind of made 


fun of and despised, as he says the farmer always is by the 


says too it’s so in theaters. 


but I know what the boy says is true. 


rest of the community. I tell him about the big men who 
have been farmer’s sons, but he says it was the farmers’ 
sons’ every time and not the farmers, and that the only way 
they came to anything was by leaving farming when they 
were boys. 

Smiru. — A very clever boy. 

F.— You agree with him then ? 

Smiru. — Farming, land tilling, call it what you will, is, 
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according to my notion, the most joyous, manly, philosoph- 
cally satisfactory and, in fact, the one wholly ideal way 
of living; but it is also true that as a matter of fact the 
farmer leads a dog’s life and always has. 

He says that he has 
picked up from the histories that in all ages of the world 


F.— That’s what my boy says. 


the tiller of the soil has been the lowest class in the social 
scale. He says that when all work was done by slaves, the 
lowest and worst treated were those who worked the soil, 
and that when slavery disappeared in Europe it disappeared 
first in the towns and among the commercial classes, and 
lingered last in the rural regions and among the agricultural 
occupations. 

Smiru. — Undoubtedly that is true. Even at the present 
time, when slavery has disappeared from Europe, the word 
peasant still distinguishes the agricultural worker as a 
lower, ruder, more ignorant and less civilized class than any 
other sort of workers. The word is, indeed, a synonym for 
loutishness and stupidity, the lowest town servant despis- 
ing the peasant. 

F.— My boy says that in spite of all the fine things 
which have been said about the American farmer, the ten- 
dency of things is to reduce him to the position the tiller of 
the soil has always occupied, and that if other boys want to 
go into farming with that prospect they may; he won’t. 

Smiru. — From the way the farmers’ boys are streaming 
into the towns it looks very much as if your boy spoke the 
mind of most of them. 

F.— Well, now why is it ? 
about farming which should have always made agricultur- 


Can you tell me what it is 


ists the hardest worked, worst used, and most contemptu- 
ously treated class in the community ? 

Situ. —I can give you several pretty good reasons, at 
least. There are a number of respects in which the condi- 
tions of agriculture differ from those of any other and all 
other sorts of work. In the first place the farmer must live 
back in the thinly-settled districts, while the schools, 
churches, libraries and theatres cluster about the towns. 
As a result of this fact he suffers great loss of educational 
This 
puts him at a great disadvantage with others in all compe- 


and social facilities as compared with other workers. 
tition or association. This same isolation of position, while 
separating him frem other sorts of workers, makes combi- 
nations with his fellows for any form of united action very 
difficult, thus making him politically helpless as compared 
with other classes. Another very important difference 
between farming and other work is that while other work- 
ers may fix by combinations, laws or customs the amount 
and conditions of their labor, the farmer cannot control 
the amount or conditions of his task. 

Nature is his task-master, and the necessity of keeping 
step with her throws him out of step with all other sorts of 
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industry. This nature-conditioned character of his work is 


the cause, not only of the greatest hardships of the farmer, 
but of the great difficulties in organizing his industry as 
others are organized for economy of force. There are also 
economical characteristics of agriculture which strongly 
differentiate it from other businesses. The agriculturist 
cannot control his product as other workers control theirs. 
The impossibility of doing is twofold; first, on account of 
the vast number of those engaged independently in the 
business, but still more on account of the fact that the 
amount of the product, even if the producers could be com- 
The farm- 


er’s calling is, in fact, as speculative as that of the grain 


bined, depends wholly on the caprice of nature. 


broker who preys on him. This fact greatly increases the 
difficulty of carrying into agriculture the system which 
enables men to master their business instead of being mas- 
tered by it. 
reasons which account for the depressed condition of 


These will serve, perhaps, as a few of the 
agriculture in all ages. It has been assumed by superficial 
observers that in this country a new era of dignity and 
prosperity for the farmer had opened up, but that is not so. 
The first couple of centuries or so after this country’s settle- 
ment were, indeed, a golden age for agriculture, but only on 
account of the special and transient conditions of a new 
country, which will not appear again till another virgin 
continent shall be discovered. This golden age was at an 
end a generation ago for the eastern farmer, and is now at 
With the filling up of this 
country and the growth of commercial and manufacturing 


an end for the westerner. 


classes the farmer is finding himself as ever before in his- 
tory, the under dog in the fight for existence. The only 
thing that can prevent our agricultural population from 
lapsing into the condition of peasantry within a couple of 
generations is a radical transformation in the conditions of 
agriculture. 

F. — Like what ? 

Smiru. — Like that which nationalism proposes. 

F, — I have heard a good deal about nationalism, but ’m 
not quite sure I know just what it means, especially as 
regards the farming business. 

Smirn.—It means the plan for carrying on all the 
industries of the country by the nation for the general 
interest, instead of leaving them to be carried on as now by 
The first 
result would be to equalize the burden of different sorts of 


particular people for their particular interests. 


labor, and the conditions of life for different classes of 
workers. As the work of the farmers is at present vastly 
harder than anybody else’s, and the conditions of his life 
are ruder and more disagreeable than those of any other 
class, he would be a greater gainer than any other class by 
the change, wouldn’t he ? 


F.—I don’t see why, as things are now, he wouldn’t be 


bound to be a gainer by any sort of evening up arrange- 


ment. 

Situ. — Take, for instance, the modern movement for a 
reduction of workingmen’s hours. Few classes of workers 
in towns now labor over 10 hours a day, many only nine, 
while some have reduced the time to eight, and all expect 
to succeed in doing so. Meanwhile the farmer works as 
hard and as long as his physical strength will possibly 
endure, and sees no way of lessening his task unless he 
would fall hopelessly behind his fellows and forfeit his 
living. Now nationalism while requiring work of every 
citizen, would leave it to him to elect the sort he would 
do, and it is plain that in order to secure any farmers 
it would be necessary to make farm work as attractive 
as any other. The rule instead of being now, the harder 
the work the more the hours, would be the exact reverse, 
and it is probable that the farm worker’s day instead of 


being the longest of all would be one of the shortest of 


labor days, especially in the severe heats of summer. 


F.—It is plain you don’t know much about farming. 
All the Congresses in the world couldn’t fix the length of 
the farmer’s day in the planting or harvest season. He 
must keep up with the crops or lose them. 

Smiru.— Of course, and even though he should work 24 
hours out of the 24, the farmer cannot keep up with nature. 
Under the co-operative system of nationalism, however, it 
will be perfectly feasible to keep up with the crops without 
working any man over the six or eight hours that may be 
the fixed labor day. It will be possible then, and indeed 
necessary, in order to secure the farmer a limited day’s 
work, to provide for relays of men, day and night shifts if 
necessary, as is the practice in other businesses when there 
is a press of work. Until this principle of relays is intro- 
duced, it will be impossible to shorten or to fix in any way 
the farmer’s day’s work, and this principle cannot be intro- 
duced until something like nationalism is established. 

F.— If you can make that out you will make a strong 
bid for the farmer’s support. 

Smirn.—I don’t think it is necessary to make it out. 
The statement is self-evident. The fact is, as you said, that 
no law can lessen or fix a farmer’s hours of labor as it can 
other workers’, because he must keep pace with nature. 
But while the amount of work necessary on a given piece of 
land in a given time cannot be fixed by any system, it is 
possible by a system to provide such a force of men as shall 
prevent the inexorable necessity of keeping pace with the 
operations of nature from crushing any individual or set of 
individuals. Some system of co-operation, therefore, with 
resources large enough to enable a force to be supplied 
which shall always equal the varying demand of the seasons 
is essential, if the farmer is ever to be as well off as other 


workers. 
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F.—I guess that’s about so, but may not some form of | be great travelers. 


co-operation answer the purpose which shall be less than 
the complete plan of national co-operation you propose ; 
some form of co-operation, for instance, limited to the farm- 
ers themselves ? 

Smrrxu. — Such sorts of co-operation, limited to people of 
thejsame occupation are useful as stepping-stones to nation- 
alism, and in this sense we nationalists hail all these partial 
applications of the idea of a commonwealth and a mutual 
dependence, but in no occupation will they furnish more 
than a very feeble suggestion of the advantages of complete 
national co-operation, and this is particularly so in farming. 
In various ways co-operation will help the farmers, and 1s 
in every way to be encouraged, but, unless national, it would 
do little to lighten the burden of labor by securing regular 
and reasonable hours of labor for the reason that when the 
farmers of a given district are idle they are all idle, and when 
If the 
farmer is to be helped out in this particular it can only be 


they are busy they are too busy to help one another. 


by the resources of national co-operation. 

F. — But how are farmers to be helped out by men who’ 
are not farmers ? 

Smiru.— Perhaps, to some extent as they are now in the 
harvest season, by comparatively unskilled labor, but while 
the extra harvest labor now consists of worthless vagabonds 
who have idled away the rest of the year, it would under 
nationalism consist of detachments from the national indus- 
trial force under proper discipline and accustomed to be 
directed upon the shortest notice upon one point or another 
of the general field of industry as occasion arose. 

F. — Well, it would be very pleasant not to have to work 
over eight hours a day in harvest season, that’s a fact,*but 
there’s another side to it. If we farmers work too hard in 
summer it’s only honest to say that we don’t work hard 
enough in winter, unless, you know, we happen to have a 
wood lot or a milk route. I’m afraid you’d be puzzled to 
provide us in all cases a good eight hours’ work every 
day of winter. 

Smitu. — You touch on one of the greatest economical 
losses of the present methods of agriculture. The farmer’s 
life is now-a-days divided between periods of intolerable 
labor and demoralizing idleness. Given a national admin- 
istration of agriculture, and two thirds of the present force 
engaged in agriculture would accomplish much more than is 
now done. In a great country like this the times of stress 
n the various departments of agriculture so vary that it 
would probably be possible so to shift the agricultural force 
from one district to another as to keep it actively engaged 
in agreeably diversified sorts of culture during the greater 
part of the year. 

F.— Farmers now-a-days have to be home bodies, and 


don’t see much of the world. According to you they would 


That would be about as big a change 
in their condition as any you’ve spoken of. 

Smitu.— Yes; it would cure one of the greatest draw- 
backs in the farmer’s life in all ages and countries — its 
lack of variety, its soul-deadening, mind-killing monotony. 
Speaking of the monotony of the farmer’s life to-day, 
there is another respect in which nationalism would greatly 
modify it, and that is its loneliness and lack of social rec- 
reations. 

F.— Seems as if you were promising about everything. 

Smirn. — Well, it is true that in proportion as the far- 
mers have in all ages been and to-day are the most abused 
set of men on earth as compared with their services to 
society, the new order of things, by equalizing human con- 
ditions, will help them more than any other large class, but 
I think yow’ll admit there’s nothing extravagant in this 
particular promise. Under nationalism, in order to induce 
young men to embrace-agriculture, it will have to be made 
It can’t be made so if the 
farmer is to be banished to a log hut five miles from any- 


as attractive as other pursuits. 


where. ‘The result, under the conditions stated will neces- 


sarily be that the farmer, will, if he chooses (and his wife 
will be likely to, anyhow), live in town like other people 
and go forth to his work by rail, if need be. Just as soon 
as the nation is obliged to make the conditions of farming 
agreeable to secure farmers, they will be made so if it 
necessitates a railroad to every farm. 

¥.— That’s great talk. Do you believe it will ever 
come to pass ? 

Smirxa. — Most assuredly. The western farmers, espe- 
cially those of Kansas and Nebraska, are largely nation- 
alists already, and all the farmers are bound to be, as soon 
as they learn by study and experiment in smaller and 
in complete reforms, that nothing save the whole doctrine 
of nationalism can right the farmer’s wrongs and break 
the yoke being prepared for his neck. ‘The coming 
national party, whose mission it will be to establish the 
new nation, will contain pretty liberal contingents from 
every walk of life, but it will have the farmers as a body 
pretty nearly from the start. 


The San Francisco Argonaut is very outspoken about the 
mercenary spirit that led to the Hopkins-Searles “matri- 
monialfand financial compact.” It says: “No intelligent 
man, with a nice sense of the proprieties of social life, and 
no lady with an appreciation of the refinements that adorn 
a virtuous married life, can be informed of the Hopkins- 
Searles matrimonial and financial compact without wishing 
it had not occurred within this age or within the realm of 
Christian civilization. Rich girls may mate with poor 
young men; wealthy widows may wed under conditions 
that seem appropriate; but when 73 weds with 46, and 
within one year the parties exchange wills, each giving all 
the wealth to the survivor, disinheriting a son who had been 
loved and trusted, ignoring relatives of nearest blood and 
tenderest ties, forgetting faithful friends, neglecting trusted 
servants, not remembering the place of her birth and where 
her fortune was achieved, leaving nothing to public charity, 
no gift nor remembrance, no memorial in brass or marble to 
perpetuate her husband’s memory — then we have a right 
to question the soundness of her intellect.” 
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IS COMMON OWNERSHIP UNCHRISTIAN. 


In His earthly mission “He who knew the mind of God” 
took early occasion to remark that “the meek shall inherit 
the earth-” 

As one looks over the work wrought under the wolfish 
system of individual ownership, the meek, in contrast with 
wolfish, do not seem to have received their inheritance. 

Under the construction placed upon the teachings of the 
Messiah by the class of which Miss Anna L. Dawes is a 
representative, the successful money-getters are the meek ; 
or else the statement that the meek should inherit the 
earth was a cruel satire, the inheritance amounting to only 
so much of the earth as the space required for a pauper’s 
grave for each. 

But Christ, in making the declaration that the meek shall 
inherit the earth, quoted from a prophecy. He had read 
in the Psalms that “The meek shall inherit the earth; and 
delight themselves in the abundance of peace.” In the 
preceding verse it reads: “Evil ‘doers shall be cut off; but 
they that wait upon the-Lord shall inherit the earth.” 

It is plainly taught that the meek as a class and not as 
individual owners shall inherit the earth. 

How the poor will “inherit the earth ” is disclosed in the 
forecast by Micah. This prophet, speaking of a time to 
come, says: “They shall learn the art of war no more; and 
every man shall sit under his own vine and fig tree with 
none to molest or to make him afraid.” 

These are the two most remarkable features that are pre- 
dicted of the looked-for New Age. Logically considered, 
the conditions, as stated, cannot be, except thé land is held 
in common ownership. While there may be an individual 
possession and the products of labor, the vine and fig tree 
may be owned by the individual in a sense that they are for 
his use, but the land must be held in common ownership, 
else, under the subtle forces termed “the laws of trade,” the 
land, with its vines and fig trees, would accumulate again in 
few hands, and then every man would not “ dwell under his 
own.” 

With common ownership and individual possession 
every interest of mankind would be so interwoven that 
there could be no war. They would learn the art of war 
no more because of the very condition of things. 

In the prophecy of Isaiah it is predicted that a time shall 
come when “ They shall build houses and plant vineyards ; 
they shall not plant and another eat; they shall not build 
and another inhabit.” 

Surely this cannot be with individual ownership. For if 
the few owned and the many labored, then there will be 
only a continuance of present methods ; those who build the 
palace will gather their dependent ones around them in the 
hovel or in the squalid tenement _as now; those who pro- 
duce the wine will not be permitted to taste of it; the wine 
will belong to the interest taker and to the land monopo- 
list. Three score times the most severe threats are pro- 
nounced against the oppressor of the poor, the interest 
taker, and the land monopolist, in the book from which 
Miss Dawes draws her inspiration. 

Turning to the words of “Him who spake as never man 
spake,” we read that it is not possible to oceupy the two 
positions, — an owner of individual wealth and a disciple of 
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Christ. After teaching that a person should not lightly 
consider the matter of being a disciple but should carefully 
weigh the possibilities of successfully living as a disciple, 
without clinging to the individual idea, He said: “So like- 
wise, whosoever of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, 
he cannot be my disciple.” In the narrative by Mark it 
begins to appear that to give all really resulted in aggrega- 
tion. 

Under this view it is consistent to enjoin upon all to 
“take no thought for the morrow what ye shall eat or what 
ye shall wear,” for a system is contemplated in which there 
will be no need to take thought for the morrow. 

Under such a system the individual will own the whole, 
for sick or well the strength of all is back of each “an 
hundred fold more” than the individual could gain by 
single-handed effort. 

It would be surprising if there were not wide differences 
of opinion as to the meaning of some of the utterances by 
the Saviour; but as regards the matter of common owner- 
ship of property, if we did not have one word of what He 
taught; but knew what his immediate disciples did as the 
outcome of His teaching, we would know what He taught. 

In the Acts of the Apostles it is narrated that as the out- 
come of the teachings of the Master the thousands who had 
joined themselves to a belief that is now termed Christian, 
were led to dispose of.all their possessions, and to put the 
proceeds into a commonwealth, and to disburse to every 
man as he had need. It reads: “And all that believed 
were together, and had all things in common.” 

In the sixth chapter of Acts it is disclosed that there was 
a lack of organization ; certain widows were omitted in the 
daily administration. It was suggested that those who 
constituted the body of believers should “choose” from 
among their number, persons to do the necessary work, and 
seven men of “honest repute” were elected to manage the 
business affairs of the whole. 

There are instances recorded where persons had been 
selected to do the business of all; an aristocracy had chosen 
from among their number those who should manage their 
affairs; but this is the first recorded instance where the 
“multitude” elected, by a vote those who should be their 
servants, and that, too, for the care of property that was 
owned in common. 

If there is anything in this phase of Christianity Paul 
ought to have referred to it. What did Paul say about this 
matter? The so-ealled churches which Paul established 
were like the first organization at Jerusalem, after which 
they were patterned. They were from the very necessities. 
of those times of a communistic character; but in the sec- 
ond epistle which Paul wrote to the Corinthians he dis- 
closes fresh thought on the subject of common ownership. 
To the Corinthians Paul recited the liberality of the organ- 
izations at Macedonia, and drew the conclusion that it 
would be of greatest benefit to all if there were an inter- 
change of help established between organizations. He says: 
“For I mean not that other men be eased and you bur- 
dened; but by an equality that now at this time your 
abundance may be a supply for their want, that their 
abundance also may be a supply for your want; that there 
may be an equality.” 

By such a plan the several commonwealths would enter 
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into a union in which each would aid the other, thereby 
placing the property of all upon a common basis of owner- 
ship “that there may be an equality.” 

Is this Christian? It most certainly is, and the hopes of 
the poor who have read the words of the prophets through 
the dim centuries that have gone, and the dreams of poets 
who have turned the words of Prophet, Messiah, and 
Apostle into song are about to be realized; not by a cata- 
clysm maybe; but by might and by power. For this long- 
delayed condition is to be ushered in. The world is ripe 


for it. 
CHARLES EK. BUELL. 


Plainville, N. J. 


NATIONALISM IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


To the Editor of the New Nation: — 

Within a year the city of Portsmouth, where is located 
the only organized nationalist club in the state, has adopted 
municipal water-works. The town of Milford, at a special 
election, adopted a town system of water supply. Goffs- 
town, the home of D. A. Taggart, republican candidate for 
Congress last fall, has done the same. Manchester has, in 
obedience to an agitation by progressive citizens, some of 
them nationalists, ridded her sidewalks of the crosswalk- 
sign nuisance, and already has municipal water-works which 
yield. an income above expenses of many thousand dollars 
annually. An agitation has begun in favor of municipal 
ownership of electric lights. The lights at present cost the 
city $140 per year per light on the all-night schedule. A 
mass meeting held in February last, presided over by Mayor 
E. J. Knowlton and addressed by Messrs. Legate and 
Huntington of Boston, voted almost unanimously in favor 
of municipal ownership. The state at large has.received 
an education as to its rights in the railroads by means of 
the offer of Austin Corbin of $1,000,000 for the state’s 
interest in the Concord railroad, canvassed and rejected 
during the last legislative session. It ignored the ridiculous 
ruling of the state inferior court that the state had no more 
rights under its charter contract with the Concord railroad 
than ordinary purchasers of stock. This education, we 
believe, will prove important in the lively discussion of 
state ownership of railroads which the next year or two will 
develop. Last but not least the nationalists and the reform 
element have gained a point ini the passage of a secret 
ballot law. ‘This law was undeniably opposed by the poli- 
ticians of both parties and as undeniably favored by the 
rank and file, and, with the aid of the newspapers, it was 
secured. The writer appreciates the difficulties that beset 
the progress of reform in this monopoly-ridden state, whose 
last legislature killed four fifths of the genuine labor and 
progressive measures before it, but wishes to go on record 
with a prediction that within 10 years the state will own 
the railroads instead of the railroads owning the state. 


SumMNER F. CLartLin. 
Manchester, N. H., Aug., 1891. 


DISCOURAGEMENTS OF INVENTORS. 


S. N. D. North in the Popular Science Monthly: Paul 
and Wyatt taught the world how to spin a hundred or 


more threads at one operation; but years elapsed after 
these early inventions before they came into general use. 
Paul worked his own machines for many years; but when 
he died they were broken up and sold, and the world con- 
tinued to spin on the foot-wheel. ‘The tardy realization of 
the value of these inventions was due primarily to the 
opposition of the hand operatives to the introduction of 
anything in the nature of improved machinery. The 
guilds were strong, and determined in their refusal to 
operate or tolerate new devices for dispensing with hand 
labor. Poor John Kay, after inventing his fly-shuttle, was 
compelled to close his mill at Leeds by the riotous hostility 
of the hand-weavers. Learning that he was also engaged in 
devising machinery for spinning, a mob broke into his 
house, destroyed everything it contained, and would have 
killed the inventor himself had not friends smuggled him 
away.in a wool-sheet. We need not be surprised at the 
blind brutality of these ignorant workingmen. They 
looked upon the inventor as an enemy, planning to take the 
bread from their mouths. But what shall we say of the 
manufacturers who stole the patents of Kay, without recog- 
nition of the service his genius had done them? And what 
shall we say of the government which permitted this man, 
in his old age, without recompense for inventions which 
added untold millions to the wealth of his country, to seek 
refuge from persecution in France, there to die in abject 
penury ? 


WHY NOT ASK UNCLE SAM TO BE A BANKER? 


To the Editor of The New Nation :— 


In a late number you ask: “Why not ask Uncle Sam to 
be a banker for us all?” Those who oppose this will do so 
on the ground that it would be an assumption by the govern- 
ment of a function or business that does not belong to it, 
and such assumption would be such an encroachment upon 
individualism that the latter would finally be destroyed and 
supplanted by nationalism to the detriment if not destruc- 
tion of individual liberty. The object of government is to 
secure to the individual all the liberty that consists with 
justice, and restrain or destroy all other liberty. The lib- 
erty of the highwayman, the incendiary and others is thus 
sought to be destroyed. 

Since the beginning of the banking business, all govern- 
ments have exercised more or less supervision and control 
over the same, as they have over many other kinds of busi- 
ness. This supervision has been and still is a necessity, 
and is undertaken for the sole and only purpose of securing 
justice. It has been attended with great cost and has failed 
of its object. In the nature of things it must and will fail. 

It is an attempt to bring private greed and avarice into 
harmony with justice and the general welfare. As well 
attempt to ride two horses that are going in opposite direc- 
tions. It would be simpler, cheaper, better for the govern- 
ment to do the business and so secure absolute justice 
until that day when there will be no money and no banking: 
Speed the day! Let the government be the only banker. 


E. P. IncERso.ut. 
Johnson County, Neb. 
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IT 1S THE OLD BAY STATE THIS TIME. 


MASSACHUSETTS JOINS THE PROCESSION. 


The People’s Party issues a Platform and decides to put a 
State Ticket in the Field. 


After two months hard work the friends of the people’s 
party in Massachusetts have reached a point in the organi- 
zation of the party’ when they are justified in announcing 
that it will be a factor in the political problem this 
autumn. 

The equation of politics cannot be struck in Massachn- 
setts without adding on a people’s party vote. 

This vote will be swelled by the support of farmers, 
wage-workers, small merchants and shop-keepers, as well as 
many more in the professions. 

Old party leaders will not admit as much, but the old 
party leaders have been selfish leaders of the blind these 
many years, 

The platform which was published to the world last 
Tuesday by the state central committee and which will un- 
doubtedly be substantially the lines upon which the new 
party will fight its battles in coming campaigns in this 
state is the most important political utterance from the 
Old Bay state that the world has listened to for two gener- 
ations. It was constructed by some of the people for the 
people. In consequence of unwise and selfish legislation 
extending over decades, society in this and other states 
has become stratified with offensive distinctions, degrading 
conditions of labor and demoralizing conditions of opulent 
leisure ; gamblers coin fortunes by cornering the coin of the 
realm ; rich men dodge their taxes and hold the farmers at 
bay by unjust laws; railroads conspire against the peace of 
the community by discriminating in favor of speculators 
against the farmer and laborer, and at times against whole 
communities, as well as debauching the morals of legisla- 
tors in the attempt to entrench themselves behind legal 
ramparts. History never before presented such rank 
inequalities of wealth. 

American people are in the habit of dealing with great 
subjects and solving great difficulties. They will solve 
this. 

It is not for us to say that all nationalists are expected 
to come out from the old parties and support the new. 
That is a matter of individual judgment. Of the 14 planks 
in the Massachusetts platform, at least nine have. a distinc- 
tive nationalistic flavor. This is sufficient in the minds 
of many to test the political vitality and the statesman- 
ship of the belief which we profess. 

_People’s party clubs are being formed in all parts of the 
state. The organization, which will be practically com- 
plete in about three weeks will go through the motions this 
year, and will be ready to set the old parties a hot pace for 


next year. If the new party does not prove to be the 
pace-maker in politics for the next decade, then we miss 
our guess. 

The state central committee of the people’s party met on 
Monday at Boston, and elected George F. Washburn of 
Boston, permanent chairman, and EK. Gerry Brown, perma- 
nent secretary. A thorough state organization was effected. 
It was voted to put a state ticket in the field this autumn. 
After an extended debate the platform which appears 
elsewhere in this issue, was adopted and ordered to be 


printed. 


THE PHEOPLE’S PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


A Promising Youth. 


Boston Herald: The people’s party down in Kentucky 
polled 25,631 votes at the recent election, which is a pretty 
imposing record, considering the youth of this organization 
and its principles. 


The People’s party marching on in Ohio. 


A correspondent of The New Nation, writing from Colum- 
bus says: “The old parties see clearly in the back-ground 
a farm-wagon and a school-house campaign. We have had 
two grove meetings this week, and 7000 is a moderate esti- 
mate of the attendance. Government ownership of trans- 
portation and commnication is marching to the front.” The 
democrats undertook to pack the people’s party convention 
in Franklin county, but the plan failed, and Franklin county 
will have a new-party story to tell next November. 


Speaking words of Truth and Soberness. 


Indianapolis News: It was “the beggars” in Holland ; 
the sans culottes — people without breeches —in France, 
who overturned mighty kingdoms and changed the current 
of history. The people’s party is speaking words of truth 
and soberness. It has error mixed with its truth, some 
delirium disturbing its conclusions, but it is voicing much 
that the people believe and which they have pretty nearly 
resolved to have. For instance, again: 

“ We demand the payment of all bonds of the government 
instead of refunding them, in such money as they were 
originally made payable in. We demand government owner- 
ship of all the means of transportation and communication 
between and by the people of the United States. 

“ We demand the enactment and rigid enforcement of laws 
for the suppression of all forms of gambling in futures and 
all agricultural and mechanical products.” 

This people’s party is a sign that no one but the blind 
leaders of the blind can ignore. It may come to nothing it- 
self, but it may be the cause of something. ‘The people are 
waking up wider every year to the injustice of the present 
condition of things. Every year they are coming nearer to 
a resolve to change this condition. 


Georgia Farmers come out. 


Alliance people from Carroll, Haralson and Paulding 
counties, Ga., held a rally at Bethel church a short time 
ago. There were about 4000 present, and by a rising vote 
they endorsed a resolution withdrawing from the democratic 
party and joining the people’s party “ along with the Kan- 
sas men.” 

Divers Campaign Matters. 


“There is great satisfaction among the nationalists and 
socialists ” writes a member of the Cincinnati Nationalist 
Club No. 2, “at the people’s party platform, especially re- 
garding the liquor question. The socialists therefore have 
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withdrawn from the socialist labor party and are going to 
join the people’s party.” 


The Goodland Republican and the Blue Ridge Motor have 


both left the republican party of Kansas and joined the 


people’s party. 


The Kansas republicans and democrats in at least six 
judicial districts will combine against the people’s party 
candidates. 


The farmers of Georgia are bound to figure in politics. 
That state is on the verge of a political revolution. 
Weaver spoke at an alliance meeting in Piedmont park, 
Atlanta, some weeks ago, and he says of the gathering: “It 
was attended by about 4000 people. The Georgia Legisla- 
ture adjourned to attend the meeting and Mayor Hemphill 
delivered the address of welcome. Among other things he 
said: ‘If I were eligible I would be an alliance man. If I 
were an alliance man I would stand on the Ocala platform, 
and if on the Ocala platform, I would stand squarely on the 
sub-treasury plank. It is right, and is the first movement 
ever made in this country to bring the government home to 
the people.’ This is pretty solid talk, coming as it did from 
a man who is president of one bank and a director in two 
others.” 


Chairman Hubbard, of the Illinois committee of the 
people’s party, has issued an address in which he outlines 
the campaign for this year and next. An aggressive cam- 
paign will be conducted. 


The democrats of Georgia who put Gov. Northern forward 
last week to contest Congressman Livingston’s leadership 
in the farmer’s alliance made a grave mistake. ‘The far- 
mers cling together down that way. 


The conference which met at Springfield, Ill., on the 
13th, over which Col. S. F. Norton of Chicago presided, 
organized the people’s party of the state and elected a strong 
central committee. This committee organized with Lester 
C. Hubbard, editor of the Farmer’s Voice, as chairman. All 
accounts agree that the preliminary steps have been wisely 
taken and that tle people’s party of Illinois is destined to 
make a fine record. ‘There will be a ticket in the field this 
autumn. 


The county conventions of the people’s party in lowa 
have thus far been well attended, and some of the rallies 
that follow bring together bigger crowds than at any politi- 
cal gatherings since the war. One plank in the Jowa plat- 
form is rousing great enthusiasm among the people: “The 
creation of private corporations for pecuniary profit we 
believe to be contrary to moral law and in violation of 
sound public policy; and’ we therefore demand that our 
next Legislature shall provide for the investigation of our 
present system of private corporations with a view to their 
ultimate suppression as soon as it can be done with safety 
to business interests.” 


Senator Peffer and Jerry Simpson have been speaking at 
a farmers’ encampment at Mount Gretna, Pa.. and 35,000 
people were present, and great enthusiasm was manifested. 


The people’s party has a strong hold in Chicago. At 
a meeting last week it was announced that 10,000 voters in 
the city alone had signed pledges binding them to vote the 
people’s party ticket. 

A people’s party club was formed in Springfield, Mass., last 
week, and good results may be looked for from that city. 
The western part of the state is waking up, and there is 
trouble ahead for the two old parties. 


As usual Lyun is in it with both feet. A people’s party 
club has been formed there with about 70 members, and the 
work has just begun. It is conceded that they will have an 
important influence in politics in that city this fall. The 
reformers of Lynn never do anything by halves. 


Gen. - 


KEEP IT PASTED IN YOUR HAT. 


Municipal Ownership Means Cheap Fares and Shorter Hours 
For Employees. 


“The Nationalists,” says the Boston Transcript, “persist 
in pushing for public ownership of railroads. The New 
Nation this week requests every reader to paste this little 
plank in his hat: ‘Municipal management of the street- 
car system in Boston would mean three-cent fares for pas- 
sengers and a nine-hour day for employees.’ It does not 
add what it would mean for taxpayers.” It did not think 
that such an addition was necessary. A business that 
yields a profit to a corporation on watared stock and with 
an expensive lobby, can be run by the city on its merits, 
without increasing the taxes. The taxpayers of Boston 
need not be told that a three-cent fare and city ownership 
is better than a five-cent fare with private ownership and 
big dividends. 

The New York Sun is also a sceptic upon this point. It 
remarked editorially last Sunday: “We find in our es- 
teemed contemporary, The New Nation, the mouthpiece of 
Mr. Edward Bellamy, this speculation as to what might be 
done in the looking backward line: ‘Municipal manage- 
ment of the street-car system in Boston would mean a 
three-cent fare for passengers and a nine-hour day for em- 
ployees.’ ; 

“Making the running of horse cars a function of the city 
government would, of course, put the hours under whatever 
limitations might be imposed upon the public service; but 
it would be difficult to control the fares according to The 
New Nation’s plan. One result of the eight-hour law under 
which the labor of New York city has to be carried on 
makes it necessary, whenever anything has to be done with 
special reference to the principles of economy and to the 
general interests of the community, to intrust it to private 
agencies that enjoy ordinary freedom to manage their af- 
fairs according to the regular rules of trade. A city horse- 
car system would be more apt to add two cents to the pres- 
ent fare and make it seven cents, rather than to cut it to 
three.” 

The Sun is not accurate in its statement. 
say anything about the “running of horse cars.” It is the 
“street-car system” that is under discussion. As inven- 
tion is now advancing, there will be no horse cars in this 
country 10 years hence. Under municipal management 
every cost-saving invention benefits the public. Under 
private ownership, the stockholder has a prior claim upon 
profits. Under public ownership, a reduction of fares 
would be one of the first steps with a desgending scale of 
running expenses; under private ownership, it would be the 
last. Under public ownership the employees would be 
treated like men; under private ownership they are classed 
with the horses. It is all a matter of arithmetic, and if the 
Sun cannot see the difference between a street-car system 
run for private profit and a street-car system run for the 
public, with the element of profit eliminated as a matter of 
policy in order to secure better service and lower fares, its 
famous “arithmetic man” must be on a vacation. 


We did not 


NOW IT WAS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Charles Dickens visited the United States in 1842, and 
wrote home as follows: “There is not a man in this town 
(Boston), nor in this state, who has not a blazing fire and 
meat for dinner every day iff the year, nor would a flaming 
sword in the air attract so mich attention as a beggar in the 
streets.” 


HOWEVER, THE OLD PARTIES ARE NOT GOOD ENOUGH FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 
Buffalo Express: The world is not good enough yet for 
either Edward Bellamy or the people’s party. 
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STATE INSURANCE AND TAXATION. 

“The best insurance is that which is cheapest, ample and 
certain,” writes a correspondent of The New Nation. “Cer- 
tainty can be obtained by but one method, — when all are 
pledged for each; in other words, state insurance. Insur- 
ance and taxes should both be based on the real value of the 
property as near as can be ascertained. Therefore, it would 
be no hardship if property owners were compelled to accept 
taxation and insurance on the same valuation. With state 
insurance based. on the assessed valuation it could be left 
with the assessors to conduct all the business with the in- 
sured. The cost of conducting the insurance business of the 
country at the present time is so well understood that it 
would be a mere waste of time to go into that part of the 
subject here. A little thought given to the proposed plan 
will convince anyone that the saving would be enormous, the 
certainty absolute and the result equitable. The good 
effects of this plan would not stop with the insurance busi- 
ness. It is well known that property is often insured for 
one sum and taxed for another. A story was recently told 
to the writer of a merchant in a city near Boston who, not 
long since, met the assessors three times to convince them 
that his stock in two stores was not worth more than 
$10,000. Shortly afterward one store was burned and the 
stock destroyed. He is said to have taken an oath, for 
insurance purposes, that the stock in this one store was 
worth $30,000. With the method here proposed the owner 
would not be likely to under-rate his property in considera- 
tion of insurance nor over-rate it in consideration of taxes. 

Values influenced by this plan would probably rate higher 
than the present assessed rates, and the result would be in- 
creased returns’ from taxation. In cases of complete de- 
struction the assessors’ books would at once fix the amount 
to be paid, and in cases of partial destruction there could be 
no better judges of the amount to be paid than the assessors 
themselves. Another advantage of this kind of insurance 
would be the voluntary uncovering of property for taxation 
which is now concealed.” 


A FAMILIAR STORY. 

Richmond Terminal stock is selling very near receivership 
prices. It is not to be wondered at that rumors are afloat 
that the road will go into the hands of a receiver in October. 
This has a familiar sound. Jay Gould secured control of 
the system about six months ago. He was influential in 
producing the panic which gave Terminal stock its tumble, 
and he stood at the foot of the hill, basket in hand, to gather 
the harvest. And now the talk of a receivership follows. 
This is the Gould plan. He usually treats his railroad 
properties to a reason of receivership. It freezes out the 
small stockholders, and is a convenient way to bear the 
market. It is a stupendous fraud, and the blame rests with 
the average voter who submits to partisan dictation of men 
bent upon maintaining the present situations Is it a per- 
manent condition? or will the people rise and make just laws 
that will rest upon all alike ? 


GOOD CROPS AND THE FARMER. 

The New York Times looks upon the promise of good 
crops as the death-blow to the people’s party. “An abun- 
dant crop,” it remarks, “of excellent quality secured, by the 
failure of crops in other parts of the world, of a market 
at a high price cannot fail to modify thé views of the north- 
western farmer upon question of currency and finance.” 

This is not only not true in fact, but is contrary to reason. 
The farmers of the northwest are not modifying their views 
on questions of currency. They are in, revolt against a 
dollar based upen something that Wall street can send up 
or down in the market at will. Our currency should be a 
measure of values and not the support of gamblers. A good 
crop this autumn will give the farmers a little money to 
fight the great battle that is now on. 

The issue also involves the corporations and all combina- 


tions that flourish upon the innocent public. The farmers 
know that a good crop does not necessarily mean good times 
for them. The railroads have much to say about the trans- 
portation of crops, and after the railroads get through with 
the farmer the manufacturer and middleman take him up. 
For instance, the Ohio farmer pays $16 for a plow, a sod- 
breaker, manufactured inside the limits of the state. The 
same plow, exported to Argentine republic, sells for less 
than $10. Dakota wheat, turned into flour, sells for less in 
Liverpool than in Kansas. Here are evils which a good 
crop cannot remedy, nor even a sound currency lessen. ‘The 
farmer, the laborer and the average business man will soon 
be joining hands and fighting for a complete change in our 
business system. 


THINGS ARE MOVING RAPIDLY. 


George Bignell of Cheyenne, Wyoming, to the Farmer’s 
Voice: But because your father was a democrat or repub- 
lean that did not make him right when he only voted it 
blind; now reason on these matters and do what is good, 
common sense and this will be a grand country and the 
world will fall in line. And mind, I say Edward Bellamy’s 
shall yet be our ideal form of government and sooner than 
many think too, at that. 


AN OLD PROHIBITIONIST FAVORS IT. 


George Kempton in the Boston Traveller: Mr. Bellamy’s 
plan, as published in the New Nation, which would close 
all the licensed and unlicensed saloons and have alcoholic 
liquors sold only by salaried state agents and at cost, 
appears to be the best method that can be adopted until 
prohibition can be made national, and the manufacture and 
importation of alcoholic beverages abolished. 


GOVERNMENT WORK IS CHEAPER. 


The Bethlehem Iron company is to have the contract for 
building 100 cannon for the government at $3,500,000. An 
ordnance officer says that the work could have been done at 
the Watervliet government arsenal at half the cost and in 
half the time required by the Bethlehem Iron company. 


SEND FOR 


THE NEW NATION 


Containing the Massachusetts platform of the 
people’s party. 


We will send 100 copies containing the platform 
for $2. 
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THE PHOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of the old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
econoinie policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare : 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people's party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to be maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to transact the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal tende 
in payment of all debts public and private, and to be kept at 
par by being increased or decreased in volume by a commis- 
sion according to a fixed rule in proportion to the population 
and the average market price of a given number of com- 
modities. 

We favor the establishment of postal savings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity ; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of Jaws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We favor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted hy the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaricd officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem excluding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regaid 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual st:te elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and ‘the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor-by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment and enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious practice. 


ANOTHER PROHIBITIONIST SPEAKS. 


To the Editor of the New Nation: — 

I have been taking your paper for some time, and am 
very much pleased with it, and especially so with the 
articles on governmental control of the manufacture, sale 
and transportation of liquors. I am a prohibitionist and 
nationalist, was a prohibitionist before I ever heard of 
“ooking Backward,” and would very much like to see 
prohibition the law of the land; but as that cannot be 
brought about for some time, I would like to have such 
abuses corrected as are possible to correct immediately. I 
believe the government is the only proper agent to handle 
all such articles.as liquor, opium, etc. We have a society 
here for debating econonomical subjects, and many of our 
members are-nationalists. CHARLES J. DEWEY. 
West Duluth, Minn. 


A DEMOCRATIC ORGAN TURNS IT OVER. 


Boston Globe: The New Nation, organ of Edward 
Bellamy and the nationalists, proposes to settle the tem- 
perance question by having the government assume full 
control of the liquor traffic. If the government, we are 
told, had full control of the dram shops, pure liquors could 
be maintained at the mere cost cf handling. We should, 
then, we are assured, be soon rid of the evils of poor rum. 
We commend this scheme to the earnest consideration of 
our prohibitionist friends. With no lack of respect for 
their good intentions we have repeatedly expressed the 
opinion that the arbitrary suppression of human appetites 
by legislation, as all history proves, is impossible, and only 
ends in worse evils than it attempts to destroy. Mr. 
Bellamy’s organ insists that the government, having got 
thus far into the rum business, should not be content to 
regulate it at the tap, but should encircle the whole barrel. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Ohio. 


The Franklin Nationalist Club of Cleveland, together 
with about 30 other citizens, have sent a communication to 
President Harrison petitioning him to use the power vested 
in him in behalf of the five members of Keweah colony 
who have been convicted and sentenced to pay a heavy fine 
for cutting five trees valued at $2 each. They also make 
the request that in his next annual message that he call the 
attention of Congress to this matter, and ask it to right the 
wrong that has been done by repealing the act of the last 
Congress in setting aside the tract of land on which the 
Keweah colony is located, as a forest reservation, and that 
a full and complete title be given to the colony for the land 
which they have made valuable by their labor. 


At a recent meeting of the Franklin Nationalist club of 
Cleveland, Dr. Woodbridge read a paper in which he for- 
mulated a plan for the city to establish a manufacturing 
plant to provide work for the unemployed. It was well 
received, and the idea was indorsed by many of the mem- 
bers of the club. 


The quarterly report of the Columbus municipal electric 
plant, for the quarter ending August 1, is a conclusive 
argument in favor of this service being in the hands of the 
people. The cost for the 68 lamps was $2300, while the 
cost for the same at the prices paid under private contract 
at the time the city assumed control would have been 
$4986.66, thus making a saving of $2686.66 in three 
months. 


New York. 


A company has been formed in New York with a capital 
of $150,000, that is to collect and deliver parcels upon a 
‘system something like the London post-Office parcel deliy- 
ery system. Boxes are to be put up in various places, and 
parcels are to be collected and delivered every hour. The 
maximum weight of packages handled will be 15 pounds, 
and the charge for service will be 15 cents, and this can be 
prepaid by affixing the company’s stamps, which can be 
purchased at places designated upon the collection boxes. 
Subsidiary companies are to be formed to transact the busi- 
ness in other cities. 


New Jersey. 


The Rapid Transit Street railway company of Newark 
was organized one year ago. ‘he capital invested was 
$200,000, all furnished by 17 stockholders. It has just 
been purchased by the Newark Passenger railway company 
for $1,000,000. The 17 stockholders ought to be satisfied 
with 400 per cent on their money for one year’s use. 


Georgia. 


The Legislature is dealing with an important matter. It 
is a dispensary bill, permitting counties that hereafter vote 
for prohibition to establish dispensaries where liquor may 
be sold by officials who shall have no interest in the profits, 
sales to be made only to citizens able to show that they are 
of good habits. The bill is not mandatory, as no dispen- 
saries are to be established therein unless voted by a 
majority vote of the country. 


Massachusetts. 


Correspondent of the Stoughton Record: If the citizens 
of a great city or town, through their own municipal or 
town arrangements, prefer. to supply themselves with 
cheaper fuel and in this way largely reduce the cost to 
consumers, who on earth can say nay ? 
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Boston Herald: The burglar’s trust is like about all the 
It is organized robbery. 


Connecticut. 


The German Baptist church of New Haven was packed 
to its utmost capacity on the evening of the 14th by people 
eager to hear the discussion upon “ Socialism and Chris- 
tianity ” between the socialist, Alexander Jonas and Rev. 
F. Meyer. ‘The audience gave the closest attention to the 
debate, but it was evident to all that Mr. Jonas had the best 
of it. 


New Haven News: The English postal telegraph system 
is most satisfactory in its results. We trust that the next 
Congress will do something definitive towards establishing 
such a system in the United States. 


California. 


The Grand Council of the Pacific Coast Laborers’ union 
has notified the San Francisco board of supervisors that it 
has decided to put a stop to any further violation of the 
eight-hour law in city contracts. The council proposed to 
institute impeachment proceedings against any one violat- 
ing the law, and to bring suit against their bondsmen for all 
liabilities incurred by the city through violation of the 
law. 


Indiana. 


Indianopolis has just received its first money in return 
for a franchise. In 1888 an ordinance was passed requiring 
electric light companies to pay into the city treasury two 
and one half per cent of their gross receipts. The first to 
pay their per cent was the firm of Marmon & Perry, and the 
sum was $261.81. The Brush company is exempted until 
1892. 


Minnesota. 


.'The Progressive Age (Minneapolis): The New Nation 
has an admirable article on municipal ownership of mines. 
The editor shows cleary how extraordinary savings could 
be effected by the municipality owning the coal yards. 
From 20 to 100 per cent on an average could be saved by 
the poor people. What such a saving would mean to the 
poor of a hard winter!. We will republish the article this 
week. 


Kansas. 


Geo. C. Ward in the Topeka Advocate: Under a co-opera- 
tive system like nationalism, the farmer, no matter what 
might be the result of his individual efforts, would share in 
the material prosperity of the whole nation, and be assured 
of the necessaries and comforts of life so long as he himself 
did his duty. Farmers should be nationalists by virtue of 
self preservation. 


Pennsylvania. 


| The sanitary authorities of Philadelphia refused to inves- 
tigate the sweating system in that city, as requested by the 
organized Hebrew tailors. 


Miscellaneous. 


Journal of Knights of Labor: The nationalists are agi- 
tating for the proposition to establish coal-yards by the 


‘municipalities to enable poor people to purchase their coal 


as cheap as wealthy people do. The poor man, by pur- 
chasing coal by the pail, pays about $20 for the ton. 


The Veteran Letter Carriers association is to ask Congress 
at its next session for a law to provide for retiring and pen- 
sioning letter carriers after 20 years’ service. By the plan 
proposed the expense entailed would be $100 for the first 
year, $300 the second and $500 thereafter for each pen- 
sioner. 

The Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners has increased 


in the last 10 years from 12 local unions with 2042 members 
to 797 local organizations, with a membership of 81314. 
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THE NEW NATION. 
[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature, 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who haye no depend- 
ence even for bare existence saye a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now yainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more Swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistibleinfluence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conyen- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. . 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 
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In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, saye only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
aml universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands, The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 


‘For the first time in history the world will 


behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 
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MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the-Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.—Second Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening Sept. 13, in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place, at 7.45 o’ clock. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
P.M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Lynn, Mass. — First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite 
City hall. Correspondence and pamphlets 
solicited. John T. Broderick, Cor. Secre- 
tary, 33 Elm street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
{321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 909 1-2 Market street. 


South Pramingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No. 1 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 
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“*To thine own self be true, 
And it will follow as the night the day, thou 
Cang’t not then be false to any man.” 
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THE “ NON CON.” 
Is trying to help 


THE MEN AND WoMEN who know they 
are “hard up” and want to know wHy 
and how to get relief. Unless you 
VOTE for what you want you 
have no right to expect it 
from others. 

The number of clubs 
under an apple tree 


bears. The clubs 
thrown at us 
attest Our 


ing Monopolies 
and Trusts, together 
with the corrupt Par- 
ties which have foster- 
ed and fed them, and it can- 
not be done without their 
“talking back” and howling “‘an- 
archy,” — but in the end Right 
will prevail and the PEOPLE’S 
Will be Done. 


THOSE ARE OUR SENTIMENTS, 
And if you agree, send your subscription to, 


H. & L. VINCENT, 


WINFIELD, KAS, 


Largest and Oldest Circulation west of Chicago 


iS SISSY SU SYS US Weg Mg MEA 
WRBROSESESEBRESSSEC O66 
SUBSCRIPTION: 


One Year $1.50. Six mo’s 5c. Three mo'’s 50c. 
In clubs of ten, $1 each. 
Send for Our Wew Boole Dist. 


BOABDOOOS ASOD SOASASAOE 
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B,A.ATKINSON & Co. 


Are you 
Looking 
for 
Bargains 2 


We mean Bargains in House Furnish- 
ings. 

Then do not fail to turn your steps 
in our direction. 

You will get right into the midst of 
them if you are prompt. 

No half way bargains either, but the 
genuine kind, to be found only once in 
a long while. 

Cleaning up the odds and ends is our 
motive in making such sweeping reduc- 
tions. 

Be on Time. 

Cash or easy Payments. 


827 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Cor. Common St., Boston, Mass. 


THE DELACOCHAIRE 
COLOGNE. 


From the original Bordeaux Formula. 


Is THE 


Most delicate and lasting in the World, 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


COBB, ALDRICH & CO., 


Corner Kneeland and Wash. Sts., Boston. 


Also Agents for the Delacochaire Toilet 
Preparations. 


CAPITAL: 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 


BY KARL MARX. 
Se — 

Translated from the third German edition 
by SAMUEL Moore and EDWARD AVELING, 
and edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. [First 
American edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.75. 

NEW YORK: 
The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 Astor Place. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEXE -PINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as ‘‘ THe GULF STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “ GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropica: Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 


this Belt, viz.: LAKEWoopD, PINE VIEW, ASBURY 
Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 


Park, Pornt PLEASANT, Bay HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Grand Gld Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BEAUTIFUI ALGERIA HETCOHTs. 
We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


Architecture 
Under Nationalism, 


By 


J, PICKERING PUTNAM. 


[FROM THE BOSTON TERALD. | 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 
day and presenting other important aspects of 
nationalism with admirable clearness. His 
treatment of the various kinds of waste make 
highly interesting reading. 


PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & CO.,, 


211 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


DON’T READ THIS. 


‘d01y OUON ‘szus9o g soldog o[dueg_Sy 


‘ejoyed YNog - - - NHAGUAAV 


‘JOge] JO SIysluy eyoyeg ayy 


“paysiigng jeuno¢ wUoJsy jeoIpey sow ayy 


The Living Issue, 


A WHEKLY PAPER. 


Published in the interests of the great Indus- 
trial Army. Advocates 


NATIONALISM 


As the ultimatum, and the PrEorin’s Parry 
as the means at hand through which 
it may be attained. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


MARY L. GEFFS, Editor, 
256 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


“NO OTHER LINE DOES I7.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOGSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
30 MILES SHORTER, ONE AND A HALF HOURS 
QuIiCHK EF. 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas- 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT FALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change. 


Leaves Boston daily (Sundays excepted) at 
ARRIVING AT 


11.00 A.M. “stratocs’ 9,70 P.M. 


Ample time allowed at Athol for DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seata in pa) lor cars and further 
particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
Washington St., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


The Leader. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE MASSES. 


Champions the Rights of the People. 


Terms: $1.00 per year. 


FREMONT - - = = 


“Rural Unele Sam.” 


A Bi-Monthly Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of the Rural Homes 
of the United States. 


B. L. COLEMAN, Publisher, 


Hamilton Square, New Jersey. 
10) 

All who send in their subscription at once, 
will receive it until the first of January, 1893, 
and also a large package of choice Flower Seeds 
FREE. 

N. B. — As an advertising medium it cannot 
be surpassed, circulates in nearly every state in 
the Union. Rates sent on application. 


NEBRASKA. 
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THE NEW NATION. 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” |CUMMER MUSIC 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘“‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.’”? The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


‘‘NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SHORT LINE TO 


ADIRONDACKS, 
MONTREAL, 
Vermont, Northern New York and Canada. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


On and after June 29, 
Leave BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


10.30 A. M. 


VIA 


Lake Champlain Route 


Arriving at Plattsburg 8.50 P, M., and at Montreal 
9.35 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS. 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Ample time allowed at BELLOWS FALLS for 


DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
articulars, apply at Hoorac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
Washington 8t., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway S8t., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


_ AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO. 
SCOPE anv STEREOP''I- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N.Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


A Weekly Fournal of Social Reform. 


Independent in Everything, Neutral in Nothing, 


The Representative Social Reform Papor in the Middle 
and Northwestern States. 


etc. 


Subscription one year - - = $1.00. 


WM.) -R. DOBBYN.Y PHD, 


Editor and’ Publisher. 


Minneapolis - - - Minnesota. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


FOR 


SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 


Thirty-six songs. <A fine collection of refined, 
yet popular songs, with piano accompaniment. 
oe, paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 


POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION. 
No.1,twenty-nine pieces; No. 2, twenty-five pieces. 
The best dance music, especially adapted for the 
average musician. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, 
$1.25; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


No. 1, twenty-seven pieces; No. 2, twenty-four 
pieces. 

Many of the best higher-grade compositions of the 

day. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, 

gilt, $2.00. 


POPULAR FOUR-HAND COLLECTION, 


Twenty pieces. 128 pages. Just published. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
$2.00. 


Send postal-card for Catalogue of Choice Music Books, 
covering every possible want of any musician. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 


A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women, 


Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Daughters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs. 8. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Annie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otis, 
Mrs, Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E, 
Lease, Mrs. Eva Mclonald Valesh, Mrs. N. 8. Nutt, 
Mrs, Marian Todd, and many others. 


The only Journal of its kind in America, 
It should be in every Household. 


On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR PEOPLE’S PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE PITTSBURG KANSAN 
A RADIGAL ALLIANGE PAPER, 


IT HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


Is the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 


Terms, $1.50 a Year. 
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OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 

We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON YOU INDUCE to trade with us, 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 

We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 

We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 

We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 

We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 

FOLLOW THE CROWD to our bang ek store, 
and open an account with us to-day, p one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN GREDIT COMPANY, 


465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
G. F. WASHBURN, Manager- 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 


Which prices include postage to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at any number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY. 


1. Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Rogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
and summary. By W. D.P.Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'l. Ely. 

2. The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

8. The Socialismand Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

4, es Bociaitent and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 

ol. II. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Artist, Socialist. A selec- 
tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 
man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

The Fabyan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H. G. Wilshire. 

The Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 
Owen. 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
10 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW PAXYOVEDENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
in this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. It is 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishing to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the West, can afford 
to be without this paper. Thirty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Sec. of F. A. andI. U. of lowa, 
No. 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA. 


